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Do You Know 


——that the ideal time to plant evergreens is _ 


during the rest period in August and September? 





A LL of the oriental Biota 

are attractive plants, 
some, like Berckman’s 
Arborvitae being of dwarf 
type, with pronounced 
golden color, and others 
large growing trees. All 
are similar in leaf forma- 
tion and distinctive from 
American types. 





i [OTA compacta or Siebold Arborvitae (above) is of oriental 

type of unusually compact and symmetrical shape—brilliantly 
green in Summer and with wonderful Winter tones of orange, 
red and purple, not paralleled by any other of the Biotas. 


UNIPERUS hudsonica, Hudson Juniper (above) is admirably 

adapted to rockery work, as it is perfectly hardy and keeps a 
delicate habit of growth, not developing into a scraggly or woody 
type. It lies down on the ground with a fine symmetrical spread, 
and takes on a beautiful purple tone in Winter. 


THE REAL CEDAR 


should be distinguished from the Juniper family which are fre- 
quently called by the common name of cedars, but the true cedars 
are much more rare and have a distinctive appearance that 
renders them particularly desirable. 
'T’HE true cedars include Cedrus libani, Cedar of Lebanon 
(shown at the left in the picture below). This is the famous 
and beautiful tree of biblical history which is now growing, per- 
fectly hardy, as far north as the Arnold Arboretum in Boston. 
NO less beautiful is Libocedus decurrens, the California incense 
Cedar (at the right below). It is a valuable park tree, forming 
a symmetrical narrow pyramid, with small bright green, scale- 
like leaves and ovate cones. This species thrives in the vicinity of 
New York City and in sheltered places in eastern Massachusetts. 
CEDRUS deodara, the Deodar Cedar, immortalized by Kip- 
ling, with fragrant wood and graceful manner of growth, is 
for gardens further South. 
It is less hardy but a genu- 
inely beautiful ornamental 
(center plant below). 


ALL OF THESE 


unusual evergreens, and a 
thousand other valuable 
ornamental plants, are con- 
veniently listed in the 
PRINCETON HAND. 
BOOK which will be sent 
to you promptly, free on 
request. 
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PRINCETON 
NURSERIES 


WM. FLEMER'S SONS, | 


PRINCETON 





NEW JERSEY 


This is the one ideal ever- 
green for Eastern 
States. It will thrive in al- 
most any soil or exposure. 
It is practically free from 
insect pests. 
the two or three quickest 
growing evergreens hartdy 
in this climate. A_beauti- 
ful tree and with valuable 
timber. 
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(Pinus Resinosa— 
Norway Pine) 


RED PINE 


United 


It is one of 
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| Red Pine 8 Feet High 
18 to 30 inches—twice transplanted 


$22.50 per 100 $160 per 1000 


These are bargain prices—only 11,000 trees are offered 


Northern New England grown 


evergreens. We make a specialty of them at reasonable prices. Write for our list of sizes 
and varieties. You will find millions of evergreens listed, from seedlings to large trees. 


Here are a few: 


American Hemlock (100) (1000) Englemann Spruce (100) 
Fine bushy little speci- Colors from green to 
mens, twice trans- frosty blue; anunusual 
planted, 12 to 15 and hardy Spruce; 
OO ae eee $50.00 $450.00 shapely, 9 to 12 inches $27.00 $200.00 


Write for our Short Guide 


F. W. KELSEY NURSERY COMPANY Established 1878 


OR the average planter, why waste four or five years watching seedlings grow up the 
first foot of height? It pays dividends in satisfaction to buy over-size transplanted 
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ELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 


New York City 




















CEDAR HILL 
NURSERY 


BROOKVILLE 


Glen Head New York 


Nassau Co. 
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PEONIES LILACS 
IRISES 
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We have a fine stock of Upright Hybrid Yews 


suitable for hedges or specimen plants 


ALEXANDER MICHIE 


Manager 


T. A. HAVEMEYER 


Owner 
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CUSTOM-DESIGNED 











to meet 


your every need 








Scranton, Pa. 








New York City 


§ bee graceful designs of King Green- 
houses make them artistically 

adaptable to very nearly every set of 
conditions. . . . Are you interested in a 
conservatory with floods of healthful 

sunlight, joined to your home? 
a sizeable greenhouse devoted strictly 
to growing duties? There’s an attractive, 
serviceable, economical King Green- 
house to meet your requirements. . . . 
Let us send you illustrated particulars. 


Kine CONSTRUCTION COMPANY 
535 Wheatfield St., North Tonawanda, N. Y. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Toledo, Ohio 
Chicago, Ill.—59 E. Van Buren St., Room 2510 


| 
Or in 
| 


Boston, Mass. 
Schenectady, N. Y. 
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tion for Fall plant- 
ings in the Conwell 
gardens. 


A large collection 
of fine Box is 
awaiting your selec- 





H.ERNEST CONWELL, 


BOXWOOD NURSERIES 
MILTON, DELAWARE 


Richard Haugland 


Landscape Construction 
Rock Gardens and Natural Devel- 
opment of Estates a Specialty 


160 LASELL STREET, BOSTON 32 


- . 

Choice Orchids 
HYBRIDS 
Laelio-Cattleyas, Brasso- 
Cattleyas, etc. 


G. E. BALDWIN CO. 
Mamaroneck, N. Y. 


ORCHIDS 


Inspection of our wonderful stock 
is invited 
Joseph Manda Company 
Orchid Experts 
West Orange New Jersey 
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How sturdy and reliable the Trilliums or Wakerobins are! Just some good rich 
shade, acid for the Painted Trilliums and about neutral for the others, plant 
them 3 or 4 inches deep and some of them will be in bloom from earliest Spring 
until July. 


TRILLIUM CERNUUM (Nodding Trillium). A nod- 
ding Trillium, not too common, with blossoms of white. 
From the moist woods of the central West, blooming 
in May. Prices per 3, 75c; 12, $2.50; 100, $18 


TRILLIUM ERECTUM (Wakerobin). Our own native 
Trillium of deep red, at home in the rich woods, blos- 
soming in May and about a foot tall. Prices per 3, 60c; 
12, $1.50; 100, $10; 1000, $90. 


TRILLIUM ERYTHROCARPUM (Painted Trillium). A 
white Trillium with pink stripes, colored like pepper- 
mint candy sticks, one foot tall, blooming in May. 
Prices per 3, 60c; 12, $1.50; 100, $9; 1000, $80. 


TRILLIUM GRANDIFLORUM (Snow Trillium). A 
most popular Trillium bearing immense white flowers 
in May, easily grown and should be planted in consid- 
erable quantity for effect. Prices per 3, 50c; 12, 
$1.50; 100, $8; 1000, $65. 


TRILLIUM NIVALE (Dwarf White Trillium). A dwarf 
white Trillium. This six inch variety comes from the 
central West and is almost the earliest wild flower 
to blossom. It blooms with the Hepaticas and early 
yellow Violets and should be a wonderfully good rock 
garden plant. Prices per 3, 60c; 12, $2; 100, $15. 
TRILLIUM RECURVATUM (Prairie Trillium). The 
reddish brown recurved sepals make this distinctly dif- 
ferent from the other Trilliums. It considers itself 
better than the others. It is easily grown in shade. 
Prices per 3, 60c; 12, $2; 100, $15. 

TRILLIUM RIVALE. A sare little Trillium with mauve 


flowers from the Pacific states. The plants are but six inches tall. With Trillium nivale, this 
Trillium should prove a good variety for rock gardens. Prices for 3, 60c 
| TRILLIUM SESSILE CALIFORNICUM. The giant white Trillium from northern California 
| seems to be perfectly hardy with us here in Vermont. The flowers are fully as large as 
Trillium grandiflorum but are stemless. Plant in colonies in the rich woods. Prices for 3, 
60c; 12, $2; 100, $15. 

TRILLIUM STYLOSUM (Rose Trillium). A late flowering Pink Trillium from the southern 
mountains. Prices per 3, 50c; 12, $1.50; 100, $10; 1000, $80. 


12, $2; 100, $15. 


If you have not sent for our new catalog of Native North American Ferns 
and Wildflowers, we hope you will do so to-day. 


And please remember that visitors are welcome at our nurseries whether 


they buy any plants or not. 


GEORGE D. AIKEN 


Box G 


Putney, Vermont 


“‘“Grown in Vermont, It’s Hardy”’ 
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Orchid Plants 

FINE HYBRIDS - FINE SPECIES 

160,000 healthy, mature, flower- 
ing Orchid Plants and count- 

| less Seedlings from which to 

select. 22 years’ experience 

with orchids. 

PRICE LIST sent upon request 


Bound Brook, New Jersey 





Thomas Young Nurseries, Inc. 

















BUTTERWORTH'S 


Framingham 


ORCHIDS 


Plants and Flowers 
Phone 33 


Massachusetts 








New York, N. Y. 
os 








367 MADISON AVENUE 
Branches: 
Ritz-Carlton Hotel 
Vanderbilt Hotel 
Nursery: Manhasset, L, I. 
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BEGIN FALL PLANTING 
NOW 


Already we are beginning to ship evergreens and perennials. Take advantage of the months 


of August and September by planting a group of Hemlocks, a hedge of the Upright Japanese 
Yew, a Vervaene Arborvitae windbreak, or some specimen Firs. 


Rhododendrons, Mountain Laurel, Andromedas, Heathers may also be transplanted success- 
fully now. All these and many other interesting plants are growing in our nurseries awaiting your 


selection. 


Plant now and begin to enjoy the pleasure and satisfaction that these trees and shrubs afford. 


Bay State Nurseries, Incorpo- 
rated, as previously announced 
is a consolidation of the Bay 
State Nurseries, North Abing- 
ton, Mass. and Wyman’s 
Framingham Nurseries, 
Framingham, Mass. 


MAIN OFFICE: 865 ADAMS ST. 


BAY STATE NURSERIES 


INCORPORATED 


Sales offices and show grounds 
will be maintained at Fram- 
ingham as well as North 
Abington as in the past. Cor- 
respondence, orders, etc. may 
be sent to either office as 
you may prefer. 


NORTH ABINGTON, MASS. 

















GARDEN WORK FOR LATE AUGUST 


PEONIES may be planted at any time in the next month. 


Orders should be placed at once for daffodils, so that they may 
be set out in September. 


Dahlias to be used for house decorations should be cut early in 
the morning while the stems are full of sap. If they are to be exhib- 
ited, it is best to keep them in a cool, dark cellar for 12 hours or 
more. 


Bleeding hearts are easily propagated at this season by digging up 
the plant, cutting off the roots to one inch or two of the crowns, 
cutting these roots into sections three inches long and planting them 
two inches deep in a bed of good, soft earth. The old plants may be 
replanted, also. 


There is still time for setting out potted strawberry plants. 


Madonna lily bulbs should be planted as soon as they arrive. 
They deteriorate rapidly when exposed to the air. Three or four 
inches is deep enough to set them. 


Japanese irises need to be divided every three or four years and 
this work can be done to advantage now. 


If seeds of garden flowers are to be saved, they should be taken 
only from the best plants and not gathered until they are ripe. They 
can be kept over the Winter in large-mouthed bottles, if the bottles 
are tightly corked. 


Newly set evergreens should be sprayed with water twice a day, 
in the morning and in the evening, if the weather is very dry. If no 
syringe or spray machine is at hand, the water may be splashed over 
the little trees from a bucket. 


The Virginia cowslip, Mertensia virginica, being almost dormant 
at this season, plants are readily moved now. It is also a good time 
for setting out new plants. It is a fact, although not generally 
known, that the Virginia cowslip can be forced readily in Winter. 


Early planting is advisable with the crown imperial, Fritillaria 
imperialis, and at least six inches below the surface of the ground. 
The soil should be made especially rich for these plants and a 
slightly shaded position is advisable. 





This is the time to plant the dwarf irises, which are growing in 
popularity as rock plants. 

There is no better time for sowing the seeds of forget-me-nots. 
They may be started in the open ground, but it will be easier to 
handle the plants if the coldframe is used. When well up, the seed- 
lings should be transplanted to stand three or four inches apart. 
Some Winter protection will be needed. 

Coleus cuttings will strike freely in the open ground now. New 
plants made this way may be potted up for the Winter window 
boxes. 

It is important to check the blooming of young Shasta daisy 
plants. If unrestrained, they bloom so freely that the plants are 
weakened and may die. 

Hanging baskets often lose their beauty at this season for lack 
of water. They can be restored by submerging the basket in a tub 
or bucket of water until it is thoroughly saturated. 

Ripening the tomatoes may be hastened by placing them on 
straw in a coldframe with the sash in position raised somewhat for 
air. 

Onions should be ready for harvesting, as indicated by the wilt- 
ing down of the tops. After they are pulled, the onions should be 
left on the ground until thoroughly dry, being covered with straw 
or litter at night. 

Seed of mustard and lettuce for Fall salads may still be sown, 
while parsley and corn salad will be ready in the Spring, if planted 
now and protected with litter when cold weather comes. 

Cauliflower heads should be tied up so that they will bleach. 

Constant spraying of cabbages is necessary. Probably hellebore 
is the best poison to use at this season. Yet even road dust or tobacco 
dust scattered over the plants will often drive the worms out. It is 
well to remember that the worms are in the hearts of the cabbages 
rather than on the outside. 

When bleaching endives, it is advisable to tie the string around 
the middle instead of around the top. Then a tendency on the part 
of the heart to decay will be overcome. The plants should never be 
tied up for over ten days and the work should be done on a dry day. 
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HORTICULTURAL NEWS-LETTER 


An Architectural Garden in Buffalo 


RCHITECTURAL gardens are not often seen now. 
About 50 years ago they were popular as a development 
of carpet-bedding, and much skillful ingenuity was shown in 
the construction of small buildings entirely covered with 
growing plants. A fine example of this type of gardening 
remains at Humboldt Park, Buffalo, N. Y. It was constructed 
under the supervision of the park superintendent, Edwin J. 
Weinheimer, who describes the material used. 

The structure is a square roof, sloping from all sides to a 
peak in the center and supported by four square columns. The 
beds are laid out with Alternanthera paranychoides and A. 
versicolor. The corner ridges, running to the peak, are planted 
with Crassula clavifolia echiveria. The outline edge of frieze is 
centered with Echiveria globularis, below which are set An- 
thericum mandianum, which give the fringed appearance. 
Santolina incana is set upright, just above the E. globularis. 
The columns are covered with Echiveria secunda glauca from 
top to bottom. The centerpiece beneath the house is made up 
principally of E. metallica, which were also used as center- 
pieces for the carpet-bedding around the structure. Some rock- 
gardening readers may be interested in this use of succulents 
as an example of the way these interesting plants were at one 
time most used. 


Edwin S. Webster Succeeds Albert C. Burrage 


At the last meeting of the trustees of the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society, Mr. Edwin S. Webster was elected 
president, to succeed the late Albert C. Burrage, who had held 
the office for the past ten years. Mr. Webster was the senior 
vice-president and has long been an active member of the 
society. His exhibits have been among the features of the 
Spring exhibitions in recent years. He has a large garden on 
his estate at Chestnut Hill near Boston and a new rose garden 
of large proportions at his Summer home near Falmouth, 
Mass. 

Mr. Walter Hunnewell of Wellesley was elected to succeed 
Mr. Webster as senior vice-president. The terms of both men 
will run until next May. The other vice-president is Professor 
Oakes Ames of North Easton. The Hunnewell estate at 
Wellesley has long been notable for its magnificent trees, its 
thododendrons and its topiary garden, one of the few in 
America. 


Portland Gardens to Be Opened 


The Longfellow Garden Club of Portland, Me., is to open 
to the public some of the representative gardens in the vicinity 
of that city on August 19. Among them will be the famous 
gardens at Ram Island Farm on the estate of Mrs. Phineas 
Sprague of Boston. Other gardens will be those on the Lyman 
B. Chipman estate, those on the grounds of Miss Constance 
Emery and those at Thornhurst, the Summer home of Mr. 
Herbert Payson. 

The Longfellow garden at the rear of the Wadsworth 


Longfellow house on Congress Street will also be open. This 
is a rare spot in the heart of the city, containing many plants 
of real botanical interest, as well as of sentimental value. The 
restoration of this garden has been the outstanding purpose of 
the Longfellow Garden Club and it is for the benefit of the 
permanent fund for its upkeep, that the gardens mentioned are 
to be opened. 

An admission fee of one dollar will admit entrance to all of 
the gardens and tickets may be obtained at the Maine Pub- 
licity Bureau or the Chamber of Commerce. 


The Coming Flower Show in Atlantic City 


Apparently, the Second National Atlantic City Flower and 
Garden Pageant, to be held from September 4 to 10, in the 
great auditorium is to be the outstanding horticultural event 
of the Summer. A particularly large exhibit of roses has been 
arranged, but there will be classes for orchids, and for gladioli 
and other Summer flowers. Two acres of space in the audito- 
rium will be landscaped into one great garden composed of 
individual exhibits from the New Jersey State Society, the 
Dahlia Society of New Jersey and the Garden State Horticul- 
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Plant Covered Summer House in Humboldt Park, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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tural Society, among others. According to the present arrange- 
ments, more than one hundred garden and specialty clubs will 
participate. The money prizes will total about $20,000 and 
altogether more than four acres will be used by the exhibition. 


Colorado Federation of Garden Clubs 

The quarterly meeting of the Colorado Federation of Gar- 
den Clubs was held at Lafayette July 11. Mrs. Wallace Bell, 
president of the Lafayette Garden Club, and Mrs. J. M. 
Brader received the guests. Mrs. A. G. Fish, president of the 
organization, presided over the business session and program. 
The following committee chairmen were appointed: Advisory 
board, Mrs. George Berger; conservation, Mrs. E. W. Sim- 
mons: roadsides and billboards, Mrs. Harvey N. Platts. 


Late Summer Care of ‘T’rees 
ANY elms in southern New England, New York state 
and northern New Jersey, at least, have been very seri- 
ously damaged this season by the elm leaf beetle. This injury 
to the foliage, following two years of drought, has weakened 
many trees, and in my judgment there is no better time to feed 
the trees than during August and September. This would, of 
course, aid them greatly in coming back to the normal and 
may easily make the difference between saving and losing 
valuable trees. In my experience in New York state, I have 
known of literally thousands of magnificent elms being killed 
as a result of defoliations in successive years by the elm leaf 
beetle, and while the ravages of this insect have not been so 
severe, as a rule, in later years, due largely to systematic 
spraying, the conditions which have obtained the past two 
seasons cannot but have a very serious effect upon the vitality 
of the trees. 

The willows in this general area are badly infested with the 
European willow leaf beetle or infected by the European wil- 
low scab fungus, both recent introductions and both capable 
of seriously damaging willows. There are three generations of 
the willow leaf beetle in one season, consequently badly in- 
fested trees are unable to maintain an effective amount of 
foliage for any great length of time throughout the growing 
season. The fungus destroys the smaller shoots, kills the 
branches, and in the course of a few years ruins even larger 
trees. Both are controlled by spraying, and in sections where 
willows are not considered worth the cost of protection by 
spraying, it would seem to me good judgment to cut them out 
and thus reduce the breeding centers for the beetles and sources 
of infection for this fungus. 
Stamford, Conn. 


The Cliff Pentstemon 


OLORED lantern slides of the scenery of the Northwest 

at times show a dwarf shrub on inaccessible cliffs bloom- 

ing in a sheet of rosy crimson like a dwarf rhododendron, 

but it is labelled pentstemon. This is Pentstemon rupicola, 

the only red so far in the group of evergreen shrubby kinds. 

It blooms here from late May to mid-June and is the most 
Striking of all the dwarf species. 

The leaves are blue-green, small, rounded, toothed, and 
softly downy, fully evergreen. In growth it hugs the ground, 
the flower stems being scarcely four inches tall, but it falls 
forward like iberis. The flowers are quite large for so small 
a plant and are very tubular, quite like a small turtlehead, of 
a deep crimson rose color. The glaucous blue-green evergreen 
leaves are very distinct, the red flower color unique, and it 
seems wholly hardy and easy to grow, for it was put out in 
the rock garden with no ceremony along with many other 
species, and it has grown amazingly and was unharmed by 
the drought of Summer or the cold of Winter. The related 
P. barrettae, with the same glaucous foliage, but the flowers 
lilac, is not ready to bloom, but it cannot please the eye as 
this one will surely do. 

Lexington (Mass.) Botanic Gardens.—Stephen F. Hamblin. 


—E. P. Felt. 
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In Praise of Potentillas 


N the hot Summer, particularly that awkward period 
known as the July slump, it is a relief to find plants that 
will keep the rock garden gay. This slump affects the rock 
garden even more disastrously than other gardens because 
many of the alpines bloom only with the first warm days of 
Spring. So it is with joy one comes upon the two yellow 
Chinese cinquefoils that in spite of heat or drought continue 
to bloom serenely. 

These miniature shrubs have finely divided foliage of a 
cool gray green and they are starred all Summer with yellow 
flowers like small single roses about three-quarters of an inch 
in diameter. They come in two shades, that of Potentilla 
fruticosa purdomi being lighter than the buttercup yellow of 
P. fruticosa parvifolia. The stems are erect but scarcely more 
than three feet high so that they can be used as specimens in 
small gardens; where there is room a small thicket of one 
variety is even better. With them the dainty harebell, Cam- 
panula rotundifolia, makes a delightful combination. 

There is a white cinquefoil, P. fruticosa vettchi, which is 
as beautiful as the others and supplies a wealth of bloom in 
the Spring with somewhat larger flowers. But it is not so 
lavish and has only a few flowers during the Summer. The 
plants are all perfectly hardy, coming from the colder regions 
of China. Purdom saw the two yellow ones and sent them 
to the Arnold Arboretum, where they may be seen in the 
shrub collection. 

—Helen Russell. 
Holliston, Mass. 


The Requirements of Clematis 


My Clematis henryi, C. jackmani, C. Ramona and the variety Duchess 
of Edinburgh make only small growth, and then die. What can be the 
trouble with them? 
en flowering clematis plants need special conditions, and 

if these are not met, one is not likely to succeed in getting 
the six- and eight-inch blooms that the catalogues describe. 
The one most important element in the soil for these clematis 
is lime,—and plenty of it. There are a few favored sections 
of the country that have enough lime, but elsewhere, the soil 
must be made alkaline artificially. 

The clematis has long roots, and to accommodate them, 
the soil must be prepared deeply. Leaf mold should be added, 
and for a fertilizer, bone meal is best. Manure makes a good 
mulch, wherever it is available. If the drainage is poor, it 
should be improved. Many persons fail to realize that the 
clematis must be planted deeply. This is especially true with 
grafted plants. The crown or “‘knuckle’’ should be at least 
two or three inches below ground. 

Like many other deep-rooted plants, the clematis does not 
transplant easily unless grown in pots. Once established in the 
garden, the roots should not be disturbed. If one can choose 
the location for the vines, it should be to the west or south- 
west in full sunlight, although the roots like some shade. 


The Vesper Iris Self-Sows 


I HAVE just transplanted a nice lot of self-sown Iris dicho- 
toma that had been growing unnoticed since early Spring 
among a planting of physostegia. Some of them are quite 
husky and may bloom this Fall. There is no question that this 
charming iris is hardy and can perpetuate itself by offsets from 
its meager base, though it exhausts itself considerably in the 
flowering process. Yet, its ability to produce seeds that germi- 
nate and grow rapidly makes it more interesting and valuable, 
which together with its other unique features—free branch- 
ing habit and August flowering—assure it a permanent place 
in American gardens. 


Cranford, N. J. —Roderick M. Crockett. 
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Sunlight and Shadow in the Garden 


is due to the fact that sunshine and shadows are hap- 

pily intermingled. If we are made conscious as we 
enter a garden that there will be no shady places for comfort, 
no dark spot on which to rest our eyes, we feel it a task to ex- 
plore further, even though we may feel sure of seeing fine 
specimens of flowers as we rove. 

Lighting is featured in our gardens in two separate ways. 
First, it effects the entire garden picture when used in mass 
effects, the shadows balancing, the slanting ray of the sun 
adding just the line necessary to focus attention on some im- 
portant and lovely feature. The second way in which light 
assists in the embellishment of the garden is in more detail. 
For instance, wall details are planned so that incorporated 
shadows will act as ornaments. The larger shrubs are placed 
just where their shadows will beck and nod on the walk 
below or the wall beyond. Intricate details, you say, but 


M ee of the beauty which we find in our everyday life 


emphatic lines may be obtained which will serve to strengthen 
the view and increase its relative importance. This latter 
scheme is resorted to when surrounding outlooks are unde- 
sirable for some reason. 

One can increase the apparent size of a houselot garden by 
making the boundaries mysteriously darkened. A hedge along 
the street definitely tells the eye, ‘‘Here is the limit of this 
property—the street is beyond.’’ Add several groups of plant- 
ing between oneself and this hedge, so that the latter is not 
dazzling in the sunlight, and immediately the hard line is 
abolished, the eye is less certain that the end of the garden is 
there. 

Sometimes a barn or a garage will intrude itself into the 
background. Often where space is limited, it is difficult to find 
room to use for a screen planting to blot out the building. 





of such importance in deriving the full beauty from your 
garden. 

There are two ways of obtaining correct illumination 
over the whole garden. One is the location of the beds as 
seen from the most-used point of view; and the other is 
by carefully placing well chosen trees and other shade pro- 
ducing features where they will serve to limit the amount 
and direction of the sun’s ray. 

Taking location first, it would seem from careful ob- 
servation that the average garden is best lighted from 
slightly in front and to one side of the observer, that is, 
as one looks toward the sun. A single specimen tree of 
good size adds incredibly to the interest of the garden if its 
top bathed in golden sunlight, and below it, a tempting 
mass of cool purple shadow. If you are fortunate enough 
to have such trees on your place, locate your garden near 
them. 

The second point in the general lighting scheme has to 
do with the placing of certain trees and features so as to 
limit the amount and direction of the sun’s rays. The 
barrenness of the desert is intensified by the lack of shade. 
Applying that fact to the garden, one finds that, up to a 
certain point, the more shady spots one can introduce, the 
richer the garden seems. 

Besides the fact that sunshine and shadow introduce the 
elements of varied beauty in the garden, they bring ad- 
vantageous opportunities for other factors. Contrasting 
sunny and shady spots mean varied plant materials, varied 
ground cover, and an entirely different effect in construc- 
tion materials. The gayest and brightest flowers revel in 
the sunshine; whereas, the darker spots make homes for 
the more delicate sorts of plant material—the ferns, the 
dainty violets, and the fragrant lily-of-the-valley. The 
garden walk, for instance, can be entirely changed in char- 
acter where it passes through heavy shade. If it is a grass 
panel in the sunlight, under the trees where the grass will not 
do well, its surface can be of gravel, pine needles, or perhaps 
even paved. The brick path with grass joints might, where it 
is too shady for grass, have its crevices chinked with moss, 
vinca, or ferns. The element of shade alone makes possible 
these very interesting transitions, not only in the paths, but 
in other parts of the garden—in the beds themselves, in the 
planted wall, perhaps in the seat platform, and even in the 
background. ; 

Vista cutting is a much abused hobby. To cut a vista—to 
open up a view—in a way that will produce a truly beautiful 
picture requires daring, skill, and above all an artist’s eye. 
Sunshine and shadows make or mar the finished picture. 
Entirely different effects are obtainable—effects similar to 
photographs through diffusion lenses; or, again, hard and 








Delicate Play of Shadows on the Estate of Mr. William C. Endicott 
at Danvers, Mass. 


The remedy is shade, either real or artificial. Dark brown or 
a grey mottled with brown will put the garage out of sight. 
Larger surfaces can be dark, dull green or a dark dull grey- 
green. Note the repetition of the word ‘‘dull’’"—that means a 
paint which is not glossy. 

Another point in conjunction with this painting—this 
shadowing of undesirable features—is the use of some brilliant 
spot just at one side to lead the attention away from the less 
desirable sight. 

In constructing the architectural features of the garden, 
shade must be given as much consideration as the dimensions 
or material. The beauty of the stone wall shows best from the 
side which is not entirely illumined, from the side which 
exhibits to best advantage the softening shadings. Moldings 
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and ornaments are designed primarily to break up bare, flat 
surfaces with their shadows. 

Whether your garden be an heirloom handed down to you, 
or merely a germ stored away in the back of your brain await- 
ing a chance to be developed—study it to be sure that good 
lighting has been incorporated. Study it to see if you are gain- 
ing a fair proportion of the subtle beauty which sunshine and 
shadow are capable of adding to it; and when you visit other 
gardens or see beautiful scenes note just how much of the 
beauty depends upon its lighting. 

. —Carl Stanton. 
Peterborough, N. H. 





Lilium Concolor Raised From Seed by Mrs. Fox 


Lilies From Seed in the East 
N the July 15 number of Horticulture, Mr. Carl Purdy 


writes about raising lilies from seed in the State of Wash- 
ington. He summarizes by saying that “if sown in Spring 
very few germinate that season.”’ 

My experience has been entirely different from his. I have 
found that most of the seeds of Asiatic lilies sown out of 
doors in Spring germinate in a few weeks, while Fall seeds 
sown out of doors do not germinate until the following 
Spring. Seeds of American lilies do not send up leaflets the 
first year, but form fat little balls under the ground. European 
lilies also do not send up leaflets the first year but do so the 
second or third year. 

On the whole, after raising thousands of lilies from seed, 
I find Spring sowing the most satisfactory, and since there is 
no difference in the size of the bulb at the end of the first Fall, 
whether it has been sown in Spring or Fall, why not play 
quite safe and avoid possible Winter mishaps by planting the 
lily seeds in the Spring? 
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At present we have plants of Lilium regale, L. tenuifolium, 
L. willmottiae, L. davidii, L. croceum, L. concolor, L. elegans 
in variety, L. amabile, L. phillippinense var. formosanum, L. 
princeps and L. cernuum, all raised from seed out of doors. 
In each lot there were some bulbs which bore flowers the sec- 
ond Summer. The principal difficulty seems to be in obtaining 
good fresh seed. 

—Helen M. Fox. 
Foxden, Peekskill, N. Y. 


Two Shrubs for Summer Blooms 


ADD two very effective shrubs to those mentioned in a 

recent article on shrubs that flower in July. Aesculus par- 
viflora, the bush horsechestnut, makes a handsome shrub some 
12 feet in height. The panicles of white bloom are a foot or 
more in length, and are borne in great profusion. The panicles 
are long and slender, and thickly studded with bloom, being 
quite different in shape from the familiar fat tapering cluster 
of the tree varieties. In Virginia it flowers in early July, add- 
ing much interest to the shrubbery border at that time. The 
foliage is handsome, being very similar to that of its larger 
relatives. The shrub is shapely, spreading out as broad as it 
is high. The bush horsechestnut makes no particular demands 
as to soil or situation, and once planted may be left alone 
except for an occasional pruning. 

Vitex agnus-castus and V. macrophylla have leaves that 
are gray beneath and dark above. If crushed there is a sweet 
odor, hence the common name of bush lavender. It is a shrub 
of some ten feet in height. In July it is covered with dense 
spikes of lavender blossoms. The two varieties are very simi- 
lar. V. macrophylla has broader leaves, and the flowers are 
said to be handsomer than those of the older variety, V. 
agnus-castus. 

Vitex is hardier than the popular buddleia, or Summer 
lilac, which dies down to the ground each Winter. The latter's 
long panicles of bloom are more showy than the spikes of the 
vitex, although it makes up in quantity what it lacks in 
length of stalk. The bluish lavender flowers contrast pleas- 
antly with the gray leaves, making the shrub a pretty sight in 
late July. 

—Elizabeth Seymour Rawlinson. 
Staunton, Va. 


A North Carolina Climber 


HREE different plants are commonly known as climbing 

hydrangea—-Hydrangea petiolaris, a true hydrangea, 
Schizophragma hydrangeoides, and Decumaria barbara. The 
last two, though closely related, are not true hydrangeas. 
While H. petiolaris is a true hydrangea it is a native of Japan. 
Decumaria barbara is native in western North Carolina but 
very rare. It is found climbing on rock cliffs near streams, 
often reaching 30 feet, clinging by aerial rootlets. It is a most 
unusual and beautiful plant having clusters of white fragrant 
flowers which are terminal. To quote Mr. Frank Boynton, 
one of our outstanding botanists,—‘‘When I first saw De- 
cumaria barbara it was in full bloom on a rock cliff across 
the river from where I was. It was a most beautiful sight and 
I became so excited, thinking that I had found a new species, 
that I did not go back upstream to find a place to cross but 
waded above my waist to get to it quickly. Before I reached 
home, however, I had about decided what it was, and soon 
verified my decision. That was some 30 years ago and as yet 
I have never found it at any other place.”’ 

The leaves are two to four inches long, sometimes pubescent 
on the veins underneath, but glabrous and shining above. The 
capsule is top-shaped and remains on the plant after the seeds 
have fallen away. 


—Mrs. G. Latta Clement. 
Asheville, N. C. 
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Looking Over the Yellow Roses 


to carry the flowers, or the memory of the flowers, from 

one place to another. It is hard, in consequence, to be ac- 
curate. But this year at Breeze Hill there is spread out in the 
yellow section of the west garden what amounts to a table 
on which are blooming the yellow roses most in the public 
eye, or rather, most in the rose catalogues. It is of these I 
would record observations, premising that what is here writ- 
ten is only my own judgment of today, for this place, and 
worth no more than similar observations, honestly made, 
would be under the same conditions anywhere else. 

Most noise and most criticism has been hurled at Souvenir 
de Claudius Pernet, that first of the big, fat, yellow roses. 
Here, it is in enormous flowers, somewhat bleached in color, 
and showing, in most cases, its characteristic nasty black 
center. It has had all the advantage of last Fall’s drying out, 
and consequently its foliage is perfect, but its flowers leave 
much to be desired. 

Beside it is Mrs. Erskine Pembroke Thom, and the con- 
trast is startling. This variety with the difficult name has 
more yellow, even in flowers two days old, than Pernet at 
its best. When it shows a center, it is a good-looking center. 
The flowers are very large, adequately double, but not too 
much so, evenly borne above beautiful foliage. It is obvi- 
ously the best child of Pernet so far. 

Next on the table is Ville de Paris, which grows close 
by. It is not to be taken very seriously as compared with 
the others above mentioned. The growth is not equal, the 
flowers are not as large, and there are not as many of them. 

As a check, these varieties fit against dear old Duchess of 
Wellington. To be sure, that good lady, with her beautiful 
open flower and large well-formed bud, does not have as 
large bloom or as deep color as the second above mentioned, 
but she compares very favorably with Ville de Paris. 

It is perhaps a little of a stretch to bring in Feu Joseph 
Looymans, which is not fully yellow. It checks against 
Duchess of Wellington quite adequately, however. Its buds 
are rich yellow with red shadings, its open cactus-like 
flowers are charming, and it strikes me as a very good rose. 

Last year my high favorite among yellows was Golden 
Dawn, an Australian immigrant. It shows well this year 
at Breeze Hill, with magnificent buds and with lovely open 
flowers, but the depth of the yellow has gone out of it, 
probably due to this extraordinary season. Flushes of pink 
appear in the open flowers. I could not do without the rose, 
but it is no longer the topnotch yellow. 

Next to it comes Rev. F. Page-Roberts. He is behaving 
slightly better than is his custom, because growing some- 
what more uprightly, and the buds are as entrancingly fine 
as ever they were, with the open flowers reaching a quality 
comparable with that of any other of the yellow roses. 

Roselandia comes into the picture much in the same way 
as Golden Dawn. It has beautiful buds, it has excellent 
growth, and I know from experience that it will keep on 
and on. 

Richard E. West blooms before us with immense flowers 
of lighter yellow, primrose on the outer edge of the petals 
and deepening toward the center. The buds are exquisite in 
form and large in size. Close by, Barbara Robinson starts 
with a dainty primrose bud, but opens to an almost white 
flower of excellent quality. 

Mrs. Pierre S. duPont moves up into a high place among 
the yellows, because the buds—and there are many of them— 
are a clean, clear yellow. The open flower lacks in substance 
somewhat, and neither the buds nor the flowers are as vigor- 
ous as | hope they will be when this variety recovers from 
Overpropagation. 


Pr & difficulty about variety comparisons is that one has 


Eldorado, which has the name that ought to have been 
given to Mrs. E. P. Thom, has always been a free bloomer 
of large, even, honestly yellow roses at Breeze Hill. It is 
keeping on in that way to great satisfaction. 

Souvenir de Mme. Boullet reaches over toward the crimson 
in its general hue, though I suspect that it ought to be called 
a yellow rose. It has always been a favorite with me, and 
while its vigor and style are not equal to the first yellow 
leaders, it cannot be spared. It merges into Lady Margaret 
Stewart, and that lady has this year done well. 

It is hard to fit Talisman in anywhere, because it is not a 
clear yellow rose, although sometimes it is yellow. Neither is 
it a red rose, although sometimes it has plenty of red in it. 
All the time its flowers are individual, entertaining, and 
beautiful. The plant habit leaves nothing to be desired, 





Rev. F. Page-Roberts, Which Mr. McFarland Places 
High Among the Yellow Roses 


though the weak neck of the flower, emphasized when a 
heavy rain turns the tremendous blooms downward, is a little 
step off perfection. Talisman, however, is an indispensable 
rose, at least to me. Mrs. Dunlop Best, a thoroughly depend- 
able performer, is less spectacular today than some of the nor- 
mal yellows. She does, however, show great flowers, and 
many of them, as well as good buds. Beyond Mrs. Dunlop 
Best in the Breeze Hill color scheme, easily merging into the 
display, come Independence Day, Ariel, and Souvenir de 
Mme. Louise Crette. All are different, all are good. If I had 
to have but one of the trio, it would be the one which other- 
wise might have been called Fourth of July. 


—J. Horace McFarland. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
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The Ethics of Rock Collecting 


EAR Sir—I have just read the item in the Rambling 
D Observations of a Roving Gardener (Horticulture of 
June 15) commenting upon the price of rocks in Council 
Bluffs. It may indeed be difficult for a New Englander to 
place a value upon a bushel of rocks equal to the price of 
about three and a half bushels of good hard wheat, but to 
get a real reaction to this anomalous situation one must be 
present when a real son of the rock bound coast, who still 
remembers the back breaking job of clearing a field, is asked 
to bring home a few rocks for his granddaughter’s rock 
garden. 

There are practically no out-croppings of rock in our 
country, everything of that nature being overlaid to a depth 
of 100 feet or more by real soil. Nevertheless, we do have 
rock gardens and while we do not hesitate to carry away a 
monument indicating a section corner, we do respect the dead. 
It is not considered ethical to buy a rock, although enter- 
prising dealers do not hesitate to tempt us at a dollar a bushel. 
It is neither ethical nor good cultured practice to use artificial 
stone or concrete, although one enterprising woman used the 
ingenious method of battering tin cans beyond recognition 
and then dipping them in a stiff batter of Portland cement. 

To have full value, a rock should be collected and no 
garden enthusiast ever thinks of returning, or permitting a 
member of the family to return from an automobile trip 
without bringing in a rock to be added to the garden. We do 
not agree with those writers or lecturers upon garden subjects, 
who place no value upon the granite field stones as material 
for rock gardens. We admit that they are more difficult to use 
correctly but in our mind no lime or sandstone slab can ever 
possess the age and dignity of a granite boulder that has 
arrived at southwestern Iowa only after stubbornly resisting 
the irrestistible force of an ancient glacier. 

—Arthur E. Rapp. 
Council Bluffs, lowa. 


Silver-Leaf Tree in California 


8 Brn: note by Miss M. R. Case in Horticulture stating that 
seeds gathered at Kirstenbosch last year have grown into 
nice young trees in the greenhouse, makes possible the cultiva- 
tion of a most beautiful indoor evergreen foliage plant. The 
remark made that ‘I heard when in Cape Town that attempts 
had been made to grow the silver tree in California,’’ however, 
prompts this communication. There are very many trees of 
the leucadendron growing here in Santa Barbara and else- 
where. They fruit, or try to, for cones are borne, but no seeds 
follow. Professor Compton of the Kirstenbosch Botanic Gar- 
den, when here last year, enlightened us much. It appears the 
trees are either male or female, and we have yet to discover a 
happy marriage in our gardens. As grown here, the leucaden- 
dron has one fatal trait. A vigorous tree often grows five feet 
in a year, but makes a soft growth that is an easy prey to high 
windstorms. The one and only native habitat, Lion’s Head, 
Cape Town, must be windy, and the growth must be 
stouter and inured to the winds there. Several other species 
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of the leucadendron have been tried here, but appear to be of 
a shrubby habit, and not as desirable. Seeds are easily procur- 
able but germination is often slow, sometimes requiring years, 
and the seeds do not remain viable very long out of the soil. 

—E. O. Orpet. 
Santa Barbara, Calif. 


Western Fritillarias in the East 


NOTHER Spring brings with it the reminder that west- 

-ern fritillarias are to be rated among the best of native 
bulbous plants for woodland planting or for certain rock 
garden conditions. It is true that they are rather capricious 
bloomers, individual bulbs often skipping a year, but a colony 
always shows a lot of color. As for F. pudica, F. purdyi and 
F. recurva, the color is not only showy but also pleasing. 

If F. pudica were as floriferous as some of the others, it 
would be my favorite. Even so, its solitary flowers of a deep 
orange-yellow are good enough to keep it at the front. And 
it is one of the easiest to grow, seemingly requiring no more 
than a light soil and sun or light shade. I am not sure that 
the recommendations found in some reference volumes to give 
this species shade are best for eastern conditions. In my own 
case at least, bulbs planted in full sun have given better 
results so far. The plant grows four to six inches high, some- 
times a little higher. 

F. pluriflora and a form, F. purdyi, near to it, are both 
handsome species. They have not been as contented as the 
first named, owing, I imagine, to my light soil. They are 
said to require a heavy soil and most assuredly want a sunny 
exposure. At least, they did nothing here in shade. Pluriflora 
is a six- to ten-inch plant carrying a many-flowered raceme of 
rosy purple blossoms. Purdyi is of similar habit with white 
flowers, showing a tinge of purple and reddish spots. The 
latter is the loveliest species that I have found, but it is either 
not entirely hardy in my climate or it needs a heavier soil to 
make it permanent. 

Of the woodland dwellers, F. recurva is my favorite. Us- 
ually, it is too tall for rock garden use (it sometimes reaches a 
height of 20 inches or more), but it is a fine plant for 
naturalizing in a well-drained shrubbery or woodland slope. 
This is one of the brilliant fritillarias that produces an 
orange-scarlet effect. 

The West has many other fritillarias, some of them too 
tender for any position that I have given them and others, 
especially the purple ones, rather dull and uninteresting. 


—C. W. Wood. 
Copemish, Mich. 


Leucocoryne in Southern California 


— cover illustration of Horticulture, April 1, and the 
description of Leucocoryne ixioides odorata at the New 
York flower show brings to mind an outdoor rift of these 
delightful flowers seen recently in southern California. 

To anyone familiar with the native flowering bulbs of 
California, L. ixioides odorata at once suggests some light 
colored form of Brodiaea laxa or B. coronaria. The require- 
ments of L. txtoides odorata are similar to that of brodiaeas, 
for all seem to flourish in fairly light soil, sun, good drainage 
and dry growing conditions. 

The variations in the coloring of L. ixioides odorata are 
striking. The flowers run the gamut from pale to deep blue— 
a variation which seems to have nothing to do with the age 
of the flowers. Upon my first visit to this fragrant stand of 
bloom, I was told that it had been in bloom for weeks, and it 
showed every evidence of carrying on for some time to come. 
When last I saw it, every stem was heavy with seed, a sight, 
to fill with envy the heart of every lover of new and beautiful 
plants. 


Carmel, Calif. 


—Lester Rowntree. 
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Saxifraga in the 


North 


HE article in the July 15 issue of Horticulture on saxi- 
"| teawa would seem to imply a doubt as to the hardiness of 

all except a few types of this large family. At present I 
have more than 100 varieties of the encrusted and mossy types 
in my rock garden and as all show good growth and are in- 
creasing rapidly, I feel no hesitation in saying that when given 
the right soil and situation they are perfectly hardy in this 
climate. 

In New England it is best to plant all species where they 
may have a little shade during part of the day and this may 
be arranged by having the rocks protect them from the in- 
tense rays of the sun. They should never be planted under the 
drip of trees. Most of the mossy varieties do much better in 
shady spots and this also holds true of Saxifraga umbrosa, 
S. andrewsi and S. capillaris, three which will do well in 
sunny places but seem to thrive better in shade. Perfect drain- 
age is essential to their well being and a soil composed of one 
part good garden loam which contains a little well decayed 
manure, one part grit and sand and one part leaf mold to 
which peat has been added, with some charcoal and a little 
lime for those species which crave it. I have found that a top 
dressing of stone chips and leaf mold should be given about 
three times a year. 

Correvan states, ““Upwards of 400 true species and many 
thousand varieties and hybrids are recognized.’’ They are 
divided into 15 sections. 

The encrusted saxifrages belong to the euaizoonia section, 
of which Engler states there are 77 varieties and many hy- 





Saxifraga Colyledon Pyramidalis 
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The Choice Saxifraga Macnabriana 


brids. S. aeizoon (or S. aizoon as the catalogues give it), is 
the type. The varieties of this group are particularly lovely, 
their silver encrusted rosettes filling the spaces among the 
rocks with dense mats and their attractive blooms making 
them valuable subjects for the rock garden. S. baldensis from 
Tyrol is the smallest variety in my garden, a close mat of the 
tiniest rosettes, appearing almost as a solid mass. S. lagraveana 
is slightly larger and one of the finest of the small varieties. 
It increases rapidly. 

Experience shows that S. cochlearis, S. crustata, S. elatior, 
and S. hosti, are easy to raise. S. longiflora, the ‘‘queen of the 
saxifrages,’’ has not as yet bloomed for me but the delightful 
silvery rosettes are sufficiently lovely. S. cotyledon, S. lan- 
toscana, §. hosti and S. lingulata burst into bloom in the 
early Spring and for two months their lovely plumes, varying 
in height from six inches to two feet, waved over the rocks, 
neither wind or rain having the slightest effect on their beauty 
and charm. 

—Florens De Bevoise. 
Greens Farms, Conn. 


Color-Forms of Saxifraga Aizoon 


T is said that Saxifraga aizoon in flower is, at best, an unin- 
teresting sight. There is some truth in that. Many of the 
larger aizoons are more valuable for their silvery rosettes than 
for their flowers. A good way to show them off to advantage, 
in flower, is to interplant, with the white forms, a few plants 
of aizoon rosea and the yellow forms—just enough of the 
colored ones to enliven the white of the type. This effect can 
be improved with a plant or two of the balcana variety, 
which has the flowers finely peppered with purple. This is a 
truly beautiful thing, of which there is a dwarf and a tall 
form. 
: —P. J. van Melle. 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
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| SELDOM see any appropriate dwarf roses in rock gardens, 


although several may be obtained. A suitable native species, 
Rosa foliolosa, with the common name, Texas rose, is very 
choice. It rarely grows more than eight inches high, and in 
June is covered with large fragrant single pink blossoms. At 
least, the pink kind exists if one is fortunate enough to get a 
plant, although more often only the white form, alba, is to 
be found. The blooms are followed by red fruits that remain 
all Winter. Both kinds have small shiny foliage. These roses 
can withstand hot, dry weather, which is no small item. 

I have seen Rosa rouletti described as the smallest rose in 
the world. Probably this is true, for it grows only six inches 
high. The story behind this species is fascinating. For cen- 
turies, residents of the little mountain village of Mauborget, 
Switzerland, grew the tiny rose in pots in their windows, 
not trusting to leave it in the open ground because “‘it is too 
delicate a plant.’’ M. Correvon learned about it through a 
friend of his, Dr. Roulet, and accordingly went to see it. 
Unfortunately, the village had been entirely destroyed by fire, 
and not a plant could be found there; but luckily a woman in 
a nearby town had a few plants. A few twigs were offered 
Correvon and from them he built a stock, which he named 
for his friend, Dr. Roulet. 

Nothing is known of the origin of this rose. Correvon 
hazards the guess that a botanist, M. de Candolle, who lived 
in nearby Champagne, may have grown it. At any rate, the 
rose, an everblooming type with proportionately large, semi- 
double pink blooms that are sweet-scented, has come to us to 
grace our rock gardens. It is hardy in England, and appar- 
ently on the Pacific coast and from Connecticut south. This 
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is a conjecture only—its limit of hardiness may be even 
greater. Possibly R. rouletti may prove suitable for culture in 
the window garden even as in Switzerland. 

R. spinosissima, the Scotch rose, is recommended for large 
rock gardens only as it makes a shrubby growth three or four 
feet high. I find that this rose is confused with its variety 
altaica, which make a much larger plant. Early in the season, 
the Scotch rose produces white blooms, followed by black 
fruits. The foliage is finely divided. 

I know of no more startling rose for a dry, sheltered situ- 
ation, than the Austrian copper, R. foetida bicolor. Its single 
blooms are a brilliant copper red above, and bright golden 
yellow below. Each short side shoot along the scrawny 
branches produces a blossom. The species, R. foetida (R. 
lutea) is golden yellow and was used by M. Pernet-Ducher, 
famous French rosarian, to produce his Pernetiana roses. As 
many garden workers know, the Austrian copper has the 
miserable habit of losing most of its foliage in mid-Summer 
and should, therefore, have a foil of other plants. It is hardy 
and will take several years to make a three-foot growth. 
Pruning of any of these rock garden roses in general will be 
unnecessary. 


T is pleasant to find that there is a continued interest in the 
ornamental and aesthetic value of trees. Every landscape 
architect is emphasizing the value of trees for the embellish- 
ment of large estates and sometimes surprising effects are ob- 
tained by the use of a single specimen. Occasionally, too, 
Nature herself does a job of planting which surpasses that con- 





A Tree at Manchester, Mass., Which Rivals in Rugged Beauty Any Tree on the Pacific Coast 
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Farquhar's Pot-Grown 
Strawberry Plants 


Set out these strong, well-rooted pot-grown 
plants now and enjoy the delicious berries, 
fresh from your own garden next Summer. 
The varieties we offer have been thor- 
oughly tested for hardiness, productive- 
ness and quality of fruit, and are the lead- 
ing sorts for cultivation in New England. 
Price: $7.00 per 100; $60 per 1000 
unless otherwise priced. ; 
ABRABINE. Extra-early. Very large; bright 
red; delicious. ; 
BIG JOE. Medium-early. Large; light 


crimson; superior flavor. 
BRANDY WINE. Medium-early. Immense; 


heart-shaped; luscious. 

COMMONWEALTH. Late. Large; 
crimson; sweet and melting. wa 

GANDY. Late. Large; deep red; delicious 
flavor. 

GLEN MARY. Early. Large, bright red; 
sweet and juicy. fl 

HOWARD 17. Early. Bright scarlet; mildly 
acid flavor. 

JUDITH. Late. Large; 
through; fine flavor. 

MARSHALL. Medium-early. Large and 
sweet; deep red. $8 per 100; $70 per 
1000. ; 

NEW YORK. Medium-early. Large; deli- 
cious, aromatic flavor. , 

PREMIER. Early. Bright red; attractive 
shape; delicious. 

SENATOR DUNLAP. Early. Large; dark 
red; rich flavor. t 
WILLIAM BELT. Late. Deep red; luscious 

and sweet. 

MASTODON. Everbearing. Very large; 
bright red; delicious quality. $10 per 
100; $90 per 1000. 

PROGRESSIVE. Everbearing. Deep red; 
fine flavor. $8 per 100; $70 per 1000. 
SUPERB. Everbearing. Dark red; firm and 
sweet. $8 per 100; $70 per 1000. 

Special “Home-Garden” 
Collection Offer: 

Twenty-five strong, pot-grown plants each 

of Glen Mary, Marshall, Commonwealth, 

Superb (100 plants in all) for only $6.50; 

50 plants of each variety (200 plants in 

all) for only $12.00. 


R. & J. FARQUHAR CO. 


6 South Market Street Boston, Mass. 


deep 


deep red clear 





The Outstanding Red 
Oriental Poppy 


Lula A. Neeley 


isonly one of the many fine oriental poppies which 
we offer you in large two-year old roots —— roots 
which are strong, vigorous and sure to grow for you. 
We will gladly send you our catalog on request, 
which lists not only the poppies, but also hundreds 
of the best peonies, including some very new varie- 
ties not found in most lists. 


QUALITY STOCK ONLY 


AUGLAIZE GARDENS 
155 Boyd Avenue Van Wert, O. 


Drees 


The book you need now to refer to for 
selection of Winter and Spring-flower- 
ing Bulbs and Seeds that should be 
planted at this season. 





For a free copy mention this publication 
and be sure to address Dept. T-1. 


HENRY A. DREER 
1306 Spring Garden Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


— 


VIOLA "MAGGIE MOTT" 
Plants From English Seed 
12 for $3.50 100 for $26 


AMY HORE 
Grower of Hardy Perennial Plants 


GREEN BROOK GARDENS 
SOOTCH PLAINS NEW JERSEY 
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ceived by the best landscape men. As a case in point, there is 
the quaint old pine, shown in the accompanying illustration, 
which stands on a rocky shore at Manchester, Mass., creating 
a picturesque effect, which is not to be surpassed even on the 


Pacific coast, where wind-tossed trees have taken on a rugged 


beauty that has made them famous. 


HE remark is sometimes made, I believe, that there is no 
such thing as an unmitigated evil. Probably, there are few 


persons in the Japanese beetle district of Pennsylvania and | 


New Jersey who would subscribe to that statement and yet, 
occasionally someone is found who sees at least a patch of 
silver lining under the clouds. Mrs. James S. Coale of River- 
ton, N. J., lives in the heart of the Japanese beetle section and 
yet writes that the infestation has resulted in one benefit— 
the garden makers there are no longer troubled with rose bugs. 
She declares that she has not seen a rose bug for three years 
and is now able to enjoy her Spring roses, irises and peonies 
without the warfare on these pests which formally was 
necessary. 

Mrs. Coale has also been interested in the remarks certain 
writers have made in Horticulture about the ability of some 
roses to thrive in the shade. She has a bed, she writes, which 
is shaded by a pin oak much of the afternoon, but she has 
never had finer flowers or plants that have gone through the 
Winter in better condition. She is convinced that full sunshine 
is not necessary for the growing of roses. 


Botanizing in Massachusetts 


N recent issues of Horticulture, Francis Lazenby, Margaret 
Whiting and James E. Mitchell have opened up a fertile 
field for the vacationing rock gardener who can visit our New 
England mountains. These very interesting articles prompt 
me to suggest that our rocky pastures and lanes, where native 
rock plants may be gathered, offer a most satisfactory substi- 
tute for mountains to those who may be unable to climb. 
On a recent botanizing trip along a nearby country lane, I 
found more than a dozen interesting plants growing on thin, 
rocky soil and in depressions on top of ledges. One of the best 
was Pyrola elliptica (shinleaf) having bright green, shiny 
basal leaves and a red flower-stem, bearing near its top a 
raceme of several small white flowers of a rather fleshy tex- 


ture. Botanies give May as its flowering season but I found | 


it in blossom on July 2. 

Two other desirable subjects, quite commonly found in 
dry soil are the everlastings, Anaphalis margaritacea and 
Gnaphalium polycephalum. When they are not yet in flower 


they may be easily identified by their woolly, grayish green | 
leaves on wiry stems six inches to a foot or 15 inches tall. | 


While there seem to be few books on native alpines, several of 
the older works on wild flowers are arranged in such a manner 
as to classify the plants by the situations in which they ordi- 
narily grow, 1.e., plants growing in mud, dry soil, rocky soil, 
and so forth. One of the best is Alice Lounsberry’s ‘‘A Guide 
to the Wild Flowers.” It lists, amply describes and illustrates 
several hundred wild flowers. 
—Frank J. McGregor. 

Newburyport, Mass. 


The Cover Illustration 


LATYCODONS or balloon flowers are among the most 

satisfactory perennials for general Summer use. They are 
not tall, to be sure, and may need a little staking, but they 
bloom with marvelous persistency and are unsurpassed for 
groups at the forefront of the hardy border. Both the blue and 
white are desirable. Indeed, they may be used in juxtaposition 
with advantage. The single balloon flowers are most common, 
but the double form, illustrated on the cover, isa novelty and 
has most of the merits of the single kinds. 
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Successful Gardening 
| ACCESSORIES 








Many of them 
recently 
recommended 


through 
“Horticulture” 


Rubber Rakes 
16 in. $1.00; 
20 in. $1.25; 
24 in. $1.50. 

Fertilizer 

Spreader 


Lawnette 
14 in. spread 
$8.00. 


Doo-Klip 
Grass Shears 
Very popular 

$1.50. Long 
handle type, illustrated, 2 wheels, $2.50. 


Eureka Weeder 
Three steel fingers, bent head, 4 ft. 
handle, 75c. 


French Pruning Shears 
Clock spring 7 in. $2.25; 8 in. $2.50, 
10 in. $3.00. 


S. L. N. Plant Stakes 
The kind with the spiral at the top. 
Enamelled green, 3 ft. Doz. $1.00, 100 
$7.00; 4 ft. Doz. $1.25, 100 $9.00. 


Detachable Hose Reel 


Unreel your hose as you water without 
interfering with flow. $5.00. 


Multiple Sprinklers 
A set of three fool-proof nozzles that 
couple between short lengths of hose 
and allows you to sprinkle at different 
spots simultaneously. Set $3.75. 


Rain Wave Sprinkler 


The most up-to-date uscillating sprink- 
ler, covering 50-65 ft. square. $37.50. 


Hedge Trimmers 
Disston’s Simplicity No. 100 for new 
growths only, $3.50, 12 in.; No. 101 for 
old and new growth, 16 in. $4.50. 


Electrimmer 
11 in. blade operated shuttle-like by 
electricity to cut quickly and cleanly, 
$39.50. Cord longer than 15 ft. up to 
250 ft. at 3c per ft. extra. 


Serrated Edge Hedge Shears 
Wiss. 6% in. blades $2.75; 8 in. blades 
$3.25; 9 in. blades $3.50. 
Climax Lawn Sand 
For eradicating weeds in lawns with- 
out injury to grass, 3% lb. 75c; 7 lbs. 
$1.25; 14 lbs. $2.00; 28 Ibs. $3.50; 56 
| lbs. $6.00. 
Carrying Charges Extra 
| Descriptive Matter Mailed Gratis 
| 
| 








What Interests You? 


PERRY SEED COMPANY 


12 FANEUIL HALL SQUARE 
BOSTON, MASS. 


| FALL BULBS for 





SPRING BLOOMS 
Tulips 
Lilies Iris 


Beautiful Varieties 
Reasonable Prices 


FAIR OAKS BULB GARDENS 
WOODBURN, ORE. 


| 
Daffodils 





| uM FEED 
|| See DAHLIAS 
1 r 
DAMS Now 


Bigger and Better Blooms 
Finer and Fuller Foliage 





10 Ibs. 
$1.25 


25 lbs. 
$2.25 


50 Ibs. 
$3.75 


100 Ibs. 
$6.00 





Horticultural Supply Co. 
98 PARK PLACE NEW YORK 
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tember, but 
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FALMOUTH 





TRAILING ARBUTUS 


We have growing in our nurseries a beautiful lot of 
this plant. They will be ready for shipment in Sep- 


as the quantity is limited, we shall 


appreciate early orders. 


75¢ each; $6.00 per 10 
50.00 per 100; packed free 


CAPE COD NURSERIES 


H. V. LAWRENCE 
MASSACHUSETTS 


Ask for Our Complete Catalog 








1368 Beacon Street 
Brookline, Mass. 





Look to the Care of Your 
Living Trees | 


The same thoughtfulness and devotion that 
prompts you to have a Veterinary look after 
your blooded live stock and pets should prompt 
you to engage the services of trained Treecul- 
turists to look after the health of your Trees. 
Your trees cannot plead for help -— either you 
volunteer it, or they die! We place our special- 
ized training and long experience at your disposal. 





Our Free Bookletswitt te you much 
that you should know about your Trees. 
Ask for them—without obligation. 


WHITE & FRANKE, Inc., Tree Service 


22 Monument Square 
Portland, Me. 








We 


Why plant INF 
get the best N 


Trees, § 


Now Is the Time to Plant 


ORIENTAL POPPIES 


offer the following Named Varieties 
35¢ each—$3.50 per dozen 


GOLIATH—Largest of the Poppies; brilliant scarlet. 
JEANNIE MAWSON—A brilliant shade of soft rose. 
JOYCE—Beautiful old rose color. 

ROYAL SCARLET—Very floriferous. 

MRS. PERRY—A fine salmon-pink variety. 
OLYMPIA—A new double Oriental Poppy; flame-scarlet. 
ORANGE QUEEN—Large, rich orange color. 


ERIOR SEEDLING POPPIES when you can 
AMED VARIETIES at this low price from 


New England's Coldest Nursery 


MITCHELL NURSERIES Dept. H Barre, Vermont 


Our free catalog lists nearly 1000 varieties of ornamental 


hrubs, Roses, Perennials, etc.—Write for it. 








changes we 
many plants 


Not how 





PLANTING TIME 


Will soon be knocking at our door. PLANNING 
TIME is now here urging us to decide just what 


need to make in our gardens. 


Our catalog, free for the asking, will describe 


and trees that will add to the beauty 


of your grounds. 


many can we grow but how good is 


our watchword. 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 


(THURLOWS AND STRANGER, INC.) 
WEST NEWBURY MASSACHUSETTS 








} 
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Transplanting Perennial Seedlings 
NY gardener who grows his own perennials knows that 
the best results are secured by transplanting the seedlings 
from the seed frame into nursery rows where they are culti- 
vated for a season before being put into a permanent place in 
the border or rock garden. But this transplanting of the seed- 
lings is always a touchy proposition, perhaps the most vital 


| step in the whole process of raising perennials. 


I like to get my seed sown as early in the Spring as possible, 
usually early in April. Then by June a good many of the 
seedlings are ready to move. I never prick them out into flats 
but let them get a little larger and put them right out into 
beds. But this method will not work readily for a good many 
things. Of course, one can pot them up, sink the pots in peat 
in shaded frames until the plants are well established, then set 
them out. But this is a lot of bother for the average gardener. 

I have worked out a different method that takes a year 
longer but does give me good plants with a minimum of 
labor. When sowing seed of any of these difficult transplant- 
ing subjects in my seed frame I sow it thinner than with other 
things. Then I make no special attempt to transplant the first 


| Summer, but just leave the seedlings where they are. After the 





ground has frozen in Winter, I cover the seedlings over with 


| excelsior. 





As soon as the weather is suitable the next Spring I uncover 
the seedlings for a few days, then transplant them into my 
nursery beds. At this time almost everything can be moved 
safely without bothering to water. Then I cultivate my seed- 
lings all through the second Summer. By Fall they are good 
thrifty clumps ready for a permanent home. It has taken an 
extra year but it is worth it. 

I used this method first with aquilegias, keeping them 
shaded all through the first Summer. Now, I use it for various 
alyssums, [beris sempervirens, lupins, hardy scabiosa, platyco- 
dons, valerian, sea lavender and other plants, mainly those 
with long tap roots. Most of the difficult or slow growing 
rock plants I handle in the same way. I leave Oriental poppies 
in the frame until August of the second year. 

If, however, there comes suitable weather any time from 
June to early September, with a spell of rainy, dark, cool 
days, I take a chance and transplant some of each lot of seed- 
lings. If I win, good. If not, I still have more plants to hold 
over for the next Spring. I have stopped worrying about 
weather or watching for rain, and I do not have to work so 
hard on hot days. One difficulty with this method that might 
make it hard for one who has limited space is that it takes 
more seed frame space than otherwise. 

—Harry R. O’Brien. 
Worthington, Ohio. 


Silene Alpestris for Semi-Shade 


Sorted flowers have as exquisite a quality as the fringed stars 
of Silene alpestris, a perennial which is easily grown and 
yet surprisingly uncommon. A native of the Carpathians and 
the Tyrol and Austrian Alps, it is at home in either granite 
or lime, but prefers dampness and if possible a low mound 
over which to ramble. It should be kept at some distance from 
small, choice plants, as it spreads widely when in a congenial 
spot. In cool, light soil and in half-shade it sends up little 
tufts of shiny green narrow oblong leaves, decorating them 
throughout the Summer with lovely white flowers upon deli- 
cately branching six-inch stems. In the East the season of full- 
est bloom is in May. In coastal central California it comes 
later and flowers poorly if allowed to become very dry. 
Propagation is easy either by division of the long string-like 
roots or by seed. There is also an attractive double form of 
S. alpesttris. 
—Lester Rowntree. 

Carmel, Calif. 
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St. Brigid Anemones in New York 


MONG the charming early Spring flowers not as widely 
grown as they deserve to be are the St. Brigid anemones. 
Many think they are hard to handle and that a greenhouse is 
necessary. This is a mistake, for given a coldframe in the 
latitude of New York, their culture is of the easiest. Here are 
the necessary instructions: Take your seed in the early Spring 
or Summer, rub well with dry sand to cut off the abundant 
covering of down. Prepare your flats with rich soil mixed with 
three-quarters well pulverized leaf mold. Keep semi-shaded. 
In two or three months the plants will be ready to transplant 
into other flats or two-inch pots. Give them the same soil and 
leaf mold and keep shaded. 

In the Autumn again transplant into four- or five-inch 
pots. Place the pots in a coldframe, sinking them in the earth 
to the rim. In freezing weather keep the frames covered with 
the sash but air daily. Do not put on any other protection. 
In the Spring they can remain in the coldframe to flower, or 
may be planted out. They bloom better always when not 
exposed to the full sun. 

The finest specimens I have ever seen have come from seed 
of the famous Creigh Castle strain grown by Mrs. Buchnall. 
Mrs. Buchnall is well known to both Irish and English horti- 
culturists and has been awarded special honors at the Chelsea 
Show in London by the Royal Horticultural Society for her 
exhibits of anemones. These seeds are equally successful in 
America, having been grown privately for several years. Any- 
one following these directions should be richly rewarded for 
the little trouble involved as the flowers range through all 
shades of white, blue, purple, from the palest pinks to deep 
red, in single and double blooms, with the flowers three to 
four inches in diameter. They last well when cut and have 
a long blooming season. I am a member of the South Side 
Garden Club of Long Island and many members of the club 
have expressed their delight at seeing these flowers. 


Islip, Long Island. —F. L. 


More Species of Corydalis 


AY I refer to a note in the May 15 issue under “A 
Diminutive Corydalis’? It is stated there that C. bul- 
bosa is the only one in the genus with a bulbous root. That 
is hardly exact. C. cava (tuberosa), best known in gardens 
in its white-flowered form, has a large tuberous root, deeply 
hollowed at the base. C. cava alba is more robust than bul- 
bosa (solida). It has a stronger spike and somewhat glaucous 
foliage. It is a better plant. The use of the synonyms, solida 
instead of bulbosa and cava instead of tuberosa, will help 
distinguish between the two species—one with the solid, the 
other with the hollow tuber. 

It is stated in the note referred to that seed of C. bulbosa 
must be brought from across the water. It is my experience 
that C. solida seeds itself so freely in the garden as to become 
a nuisance at times. The type of C. solida, as I know it, is a 
pleasing and subdued little thing for shady corners, but not 
in any way brilliant. There are more brilliant forms, which 
are rare and, in my garden, seed very little. 

One of the loveliest of the corydalis in my garden is 
C. lutea, with its finely divided greenery and bright yellow 
flowers throughout the Summer. C. cheilanthifolia is very 
good, but I find it not quite so decorative as lutea. C. nobilis 
isa plant I like at times to see in other gardens, but I consider 
it too fat and clumsy a plant for the rock garden. C. aurea, of 
which I have a small, brilliant form, is a very fine little 
annual, which seeds itself well. Some of the wild forms 
Proved rather weedy and dull in my garden. C. sempervirens 
(C. glauca) is not without grace, with its little pink and 
yellow flowers. It will grow in dry, parched and poor soil, 
but it has rather too little flower and too much seed. It is no 
More than an ingratiating little annual weed. 


Poughkeepsie, N. Y. —P. J. Van Melle. 





WILZONTION Maw bwiat/ 


Destructive insect pests are quickly killed by 
use of Wilson’s O. K. Plant Spray, the nation- 
ally recognized standard insecticide. Protect 
your flowers, plants, shrubs, and evergreens 





2 ouest esd by spraying frequently and thoroughly. For 
5 A $12.00 sale at all dealers. Recommended by officers 
10 gallons $20.00 and members of the Garden Club of America 





WILSON JME 251 (oe 


An efficient fungicide offering a safe, scientific 

—— and remedy for Mildew, Black 

1 gallon $4.00 pot and other fungus diseases of ornamental 
5 gallons $15.00 and greenhouse plants. Particularly recom- 
10 gallons $30.00 mended for the Nectria Canker on Boxwood. 


WILTON TEE .\.41; (ee 


WILSON’S AWINC non-poisonous, highly 
concentrated PYRETHRUM spray. Controls 
both sucking and chewing insects of the more 
resistant type such as Japanese Beetle, Mexi- 
can Bean Beetle, Mealy Bug, Red Spider, Rose 
Chafer and Slug, Aster and Dahlia Beetle, 
Cabbage Worm, White Fly and others. Com- 
plete, requiring only a dilution with water. 
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ess Rens these beautiful days high above the 
Special ss ocean atop Colton Manor. Revel in the salty 
Low Weekly a; tang of the fresh sea air where complexions 
Rates ; glow and appetites grow! 
European Plan eh 
— I M 
“ elton Maner 
250 ROOMS One of the Finest Hotels 


In Atlantic City 


@QVERLOOKING 


—_— _— Come for the week-end or stay as long as you please. Enjoy the 
luxury ofthe finest appointments at reasonable rates. 
SEA WATER Booklet. Write or wire for reservations. 
BATHS PAUL AUCHTER, Mar. A, C. ANDREWS, Pres. 


HEADQUARTERS FOR MAGAZINE EDITORS, EXHIBITORS 
AND VISITORS. 
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IRIS PEONIES DELP HINIUMS 


Did you see our exhibit at the Boston Iris Show, June 5-6? Apparently the 
judges considered it pretty good because they awarded it a GOLD MEDAL. Yes, 
and judging by letters received and the hundreds of people who visited our 
grounds during the next few days, it seems to have been considered a good dis- 
play. Be that as it may, the varieties shown are listed in our catalogue which is 
sent to all who ask for it. We aim to give GOOD VALUE and prompt careful 
service but will NOT send out inferior stock at cut prices. 100 Iris, at least 27 
varieties (not labeled) $5.00. 12 Iris, 12 Delphiniums, 6 Peonies (not labeled) 
$5.00. Delphinium seed from selected blooms (ready in August) large pkt. 50 cts. 
Peonies and Delphiniums are now in flower; visitors welcome. 


GEO. N. SMITH, 169 Cedar Street, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 











DIANTHUS BEATRIX 


A new everblooming hardy garden pink of rare merit. Flowers fragrant and 
very double of a light salmon pink borne in clusters. Unsurpassed for rock 
gardens, borders and general planting. Outstanding novelty of 1931. These 
plants are grown in pots and can be planted at any time in Summer. 


Descriptive Leaflet pesica on Request 
2%-in. pots, $3 per 12; 314-in. pots, $4 per 12 


SWINSON BROS. Gloucester, Mass. 


Please Mention This Magazine 


























Try This New 
Insect Spray That (oe 


KILLS PLANT INSECTS 


EVER GREEN is non-poi- 

sonous to humans, birds and 

pets, but fatal to plant insects 
{both chewing and sucking types}. It 
is easy to get, easy to use and will 
protect your flowers all during the 
growing season. Try EVER GREEN. 
Highly concentrated, 1-o0z. size 35c, 
6-0z. $1.00. Sold by seed, hardware, 
drug and department stores. Also kills 
fleas on dogs. Write McLaughlin 
Gormley King Co.,1715 Fifth St. S.E., 
Minneapolis, for booklet. 1-o0z. size 
sent postpaid for 35 cents if your 
dealer cannot supply you. 








NON-POISONOUS INSECTICIDE 
LATER'S 
DEEPHINIUM 
SEED from ZUPERB ready 
$1.00 packet 


PLANTS reserved now for early fall delivery 
Especially selected—$10 dozen 
In mixture—$5.00 dozen 
Satisfaction Guaranteed Delph culture 10c 
Vv. O. B. SLATER 
32 Elm Avenue Fairhaven, Mass. 
Member: American and British Delph. Societies 





Send For Our 


FALL CATALOG 
(ISSUED AUGUST 15) 


TOTTY'S 
MADISON, NEW JERSEY 

















WORLD-RENOWNED DELPHINIUMS 


Nine R. H. S. Gold medals — an unequalled 
record —— and 3 First prizes in the 3 principal 
classes, British Delphinium Show, both in 1929 
and 1930, 
Seed choicest mixed $1.25 and $0.60 per pkt. 
6 vars. 12 vars. 
Collections (Superfine) .. $3.00 $6.00 
Collections (Standard) 1.25 2.50 


BLACKMORE & LANGDON 


BATH ENGLAND 


HARLAN P. KELSEY, Inc. 
Kelsey-Highlands Nursery 


ast Boxford, Mass. 
Finest Nursery Stock 


Hardy New England Grown— 
Best by Test 














Plant material for Landscape, Hor- 
ticultural and Forestry Projects. 
Choice line of 


acon tenets Mo 
ver greens, 

Native Plant Material oe 

Long Distance, Naperville No. 1 


APERVILLE NURSERIES 
NAPERVILLE, ILLINOIS 





Est. 1866 
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Propagating Oriental Poppies 


RIENTAL poppies provide the splash of color necessary 
to enliven the hardy border in the Spring. Most of them, 
with the exception of a few named varieties, are perfectly 
hardy and easy to grow. If a particularly choice kind is fleet- 
ing, it can be propagated during August and September by 
root cuttings or by divisions. The cuttings consist merely of 
two-inch lengths of the fleshy roots which should be planted 
in a sandy compost and kept moist and slightly shaded. 
August and September are also the months for all transplant- 
ing operations, for although plants may be set out in Spring 
if they have been pot-grown, they will not do as well as those 
planted within the next two months while the roots are in a 
dormant condition. 

It is said that oriental poppies may be grown in a partially 
shaded place, but it is always wise to choose a situation for 
them where they will get full sunlight. Winter killing can be 
prevented by placing the crowns two or three inches below the 


surface of the ground at the time of planting. Oriental poppies. 


require a loose mulch in early Winter after the ground freezes 
like other border plants that make foliage in the Fall, such as 
foxgloves. Naturally water should not be allowed to collect 
around the crowns of the plants over Winter, nor should the 
new growth be cut off in early Spring any more than the 
new leaves of hollyhocks would be taken off. 

Papaver orientale is still a favorite in many old-fashioned 
gardens, but for those persons desiring new colors, there are 
now available a number of named kinds. Mrs. Perry should 
be mentioned as one of the best so-called “‘pink poppies,”’ 
although the coloring very often is a salmon tone. A soft 
salmon-rose variety, Auguste Victoria Louise, is popular with 
many persons. Then for a white, probably none is better than 
Perry’s White, which has very large blooms with crimson 
blotches at the base of the petals. The Perry family may be 
enlarged by adding Perry’s Pink, one of the best clear pinks, 
and Perry’s Blush. 

Poppies can be found with various plant habits. For in- 
stance, Cerise Beauty, that has large waxy cerise-pink flowers 
with dark crimson centers, is dwarf and late flowering, 
whereas, Grand Mogul is tall growing with unusually large, 
deep red blooms. Joyce also makes stocky growth, this variety 


being one of the best having large cerise-rose blooms with the | 


black blotches at the base of the petals, characteristic of the 
oriental poppy. One of the best scarlets is the comparatively 
new variety Lulu A. Neeley. 

Among the kinds having more delicate colors is E. A. 
Bowles, the blooms of which open an attractive tone of apri- 
cot that changes to shell-pink as the blooms age. The petals 


of this variety are crinkled more than with the other kinds. | 


Some effort has been made to breed varieties without the cus- 
tomary blotches at the base of the petals. One in this class is 
Watteau which produces an abundance of small, pale coral- 
pink blossoms. Olympia is in a class by itself, for it spreads 
quickly by underground roots and, therefore, should not be 
planted near weak growing perennials. This variety is prob- 
ably the earliest to bloom and is an attractive brilliant scarlet 





color suffused with golden salmon. Curiously, the blooms are 
| semi-double. | 


Keeping Garden Pools Clean 


CUM and algae in pools may result from the use of fresh 
manure when planting lilies. To prevent the appearance 

of algae, bone meal should be used in preference to manure. 
Algae will not remain in the pool throughout the entire 
season, but if it is so abundant as to make the pool unsightly, 


it can be eliminated by the use of copper sulphate (blue | 
vitriol). If fish are present in the pool, use blue vitriol only | 


in very small amounts, probably not more than one grain for 
every square foot of pool surface. Goldfish will help mate- 
rially in reducing the amount of impurities in any pool. 
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SSer Mother Natu 
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ait Keep your lawn 
,. & garden healthy 


Nature made the Summer as a 
season of continued bloom and 
fresh green grass and trees. There 
was no intention of having a 
profusion of healthy growth in 
The trade early Spring only to have it 
mark that 
guarantees 
quality 
Peat Moss 


killed in mid-summer for lack 

of food and water. 

Yet this continued beauty de- 

pends on how well you provide 

the power to sustain it. 

Water frequently. Mulch with 

GPM Peat Moss. 

Feed regularly—at least three 

times a year. DRICONURE* 
. + processed cow manure, is 

nature’s own fertilizer and will 

give the best mid-summer re- 

sults. All organic. Effective. Safe 

— will not burn. Apply any 

time of year. 

Let us tell you more about 

DRICONURE* and Peat Moss. 
*Reg. trade mark. 


Atkins & Durbrow, Inc. 
165-K John St., New York 














Pachysandra 


50,000 one year, outdoor rooted plants, 
good quality, $20.00 per 1,000. 


Cash With Order Only 


ADOLF MULLER 


DeKalb Nurseries, Norristown, Pa. 





Alpine and Rock Garden Plants 


Hardy Perennials Flowering Apples 
Cotoneasters Azaleas 
Hybrid Lilacs, etc. 


Send for 1931 Catalogue 


WESTON NURSERIES 
PETER J. MEZITT, Prop. 
Winter Street Weston, Mass. 





FOR IMMEDIATE BLOOM 
Plumbago larpentae 


Low blue perennial 
Potted, $3.50 per dozen 


FOR FALL PLANTING 
Houstonia serpyllifolia 
Creeping Bluets 
Potted, $3.00 per dozen 


FOR LANDSCAPE EFFECT 
Kolkwitzia amabilis 


Beautybush 
Specimens 


HIVER ROUGH NURSERY 


SYOSSET, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 
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THE WORLD'’s BEST 
BY ACTUAL TEST 
My catalogue groups varieties by color, 
by height, with flowering season, rat- 
ings and honest descriptions. Iris for 
mass planting; named and unnamed col- 
lections; Dwarf Bearded Iris; Beardless 
Iris; Crested Iris; Intermediate Iris; 
Siberian and Oriental Iris; Iris Species, 
Spurias; Oncocyclus, Regalia and Pogo- 
cyclus Iris, Bulbous and Tuberous 

Rooted Iris, Japanese Iris. 


New Introductions Prize Peonies 
New Sensational Roses 


Send for Catalogue 
ROBERT WAYMAN 


Box B, Bayside, Long Island, N. Y. 





Peterson Peonies 


Undivided and mature roots of highly- 
rated varieties are of exceptional size 
and quality this year. 


The 27th annual catalog 


“The Flower Beautiful” 


a valuable treatise on the care and 
selection of the “cream” of modern 
Peonies, sent free upon request. 


GEORGE H. PETERSON, Inc. 
Rose and Peony Specialists 
BOX 45 


Especially Recent 
AMERICAN INTRODUCTIONS 


Catalogue Upon Request 


OVER-the-GARDEN-WALL 
WEST HARTFORD CONN. 


PEONIES and IRISES 


Fair Lawn, n. J. 











The World’s Best Varieties at Reasonable Prices. 

tdy, vigorous, quality plants. Send for your 
copy of the 21st issue of THE MASTER LIST, 
America’s Blue Book of Fine Peonies and Irises.”’ 
Tips on Peony and Iris culture. 


NORTHBROOK GARDENS, Inc. 
Paull. Battey, Pres. W.F. Christman, V.P.& Mgr. 
Northbrook, Illinois 


Choice varieties from a private 

IRIS garden. Coronation, Freda Mohr, 

Mme. Henri Cayeux, Los An- 

geles, and many others all at a low price. 
MRS. GERTRUDE I. TITUS 

17 Sheridan Road Swampscott, Mass. 


es 








Surplus lris Sale 


Matchless Values From the Finest 


Collection in the Country 
© 


Special Circular on Request 


° 


SCHREINER'S IRIS GARDENS 
Riverview Sta., St. Paul, Minn. 








HORTICULTURE 


Another Petasitis Note 


N Horticulture for June 1, there was a delightful descrip- 
tion of a mass of Petasitis vulgaris growing in the Fenway, 
Boston, Mass., and flowering in April. It was a pleasure to 
know that there was a member of the family hardy in this 
section. One of the charming spots in the private house garden 
at the horticultural establishment of Georges Truffaut in 
Versailles, France, is a background of P. japonicus in a shady 
corner, presided over by a smiling satyr. Single specimens of 
flowering delphinium stalks rejoice in the velvet green leaves 
to show them off, and the whole is an admirable example 
of the use of foliage forms and textures. I have seen this 
petasitis growing in California, and believe it is sometimes 
wrongly called colt’s foot there. If it would he hardy here 
as well as the P. vulgaris, there is excellent garden material 
going to waste. 
—Mrs. Jay Clark, Jr. 
Worcester, Mass. 





Ed. Note—Petasitis japonicus is certainly hardy as far north as Philadelphia, for 
great quantities of it are grown by Mr. F. R. Furness at Media, Pa., making a 
beautiful display. 





Petasitis Japonicus as It Grows in France 


Why Evergreens Look Rusty 


HERE has been much complaint this Summer about the 

rusty appearance of evergreens, particularly pines, spruces 
and arborvitae. The extension forester in Massachusetts has 
made wide investigation without finding any disease. Last 
Summer and Autumn were very dry in the East, so that the 
trees went into the Winter without much moisture at the 
roots. Therefore the roots were unable to supply the leaves 
with sufficient water to take the place of that lost through 
transpiration, and the tender ends of the branches withered 
and died. The larger branches and twigs were able to with- 
stand the rigors of this treatment, consequently, they did not 
dry out and die. Also, during the Winter, there were high 
winds which drew more water from the needles and in larger 
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DOLLAR FEATURES 
30 — Tulips, all 
ts 


jick 


Oldest Mavi 
Seed Moves 


in Amer: 





40 Crocuses, all colors..... 
All Four, 100 Bulbs, for $3. or 

100 named Darwin Tulips, 10 colors, 10 ea. 4.00 
100 named Cottage Tulips, 

10 colors, 10 ea 
100 named Breeder Tulips, 

10 colors, 10 em. ..... 
36 named Hyacinths, mam- 
moth bulbs, It. blue, dk. 

blue, rose pink, scarlet, 
white, yellow, 6 of ea... 4.00 
5 50 Narcissus, all types, mixed 2.85 
/] Sent Postpaid—Order Today! 
It will soon be time to plant! 
Other special values in our Free 
Fall Book. ‘Write for it. 
James Vicks, 326 Pleasant St. 
Rochester, N. Y. ‘‘ The Flewer City’’ 








Plant Now 
PAPAVER ORIENTALE 


(Oriental Poppy) 

PINK MAHOGANY FLAME 
Divisions 60 Cents 
CHERRY MEADOW GARDENS 
PLEASANT ST., FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 
OLIVE BELCHES—Catalog 





PERENNIAL SEEDLINGS 


Well established in 2%4-in. pots, $1.00 per doz. 
Campanula carpatica 
Papaver pilosum 
Platycodon grandiflorum 
Thalictrum dipterocarpum 
Veronica rupestris 


CHELTENHAM NURSERIES 
Ashbourne Road Cheltenham, Pa. 


Catalogue on Request 





Trillium Grandiflorum 


Plant now for next Spring flowers 
Strong roots, $1 per dozen; $5 per 100 


Catalog of Rock Garden Plants, Perennials 
and Wild Flowers free. 


W. A. TOOLE of Garry-Nee-Dule 
BARABOO WISCONSIN 





Two lovely native perennials for the 
wild garden, or half-shady border. Plant 
now in liberal groups for next Spring's 


*“MERTENSIA VIRGINICA 
$1.60 for 10, $3.25 for 25 
TRILLIUM GRANDIFLORUM 


$1 for 10, $2 for 25 


(Postage Extra) 


GRAY & COLE ward Hill, Mass. 


Rubrum Lilies 


Pot now for Christmas flowering 
Large bulbs $7.50 dozen 
75 cents each 


C. J. McGREGOR & SONS, 
NEWBURYPORT, MASS. 











INC, 





Help With Your Rockery 


You will find sound advice given by specialists in 
coming issues of GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE. 
Also departments devoted to other branches of 


gardening. Send $i for 7 monthly issues. 


GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 
522-H Fifth Avenue, New York City 


GLADIOLUS 


Plenty of the wanted newer varieties at 

very special Fall prices. A postal will place 

your name on our mailing list. 

If possible, visit us and view one of the 
largest and most carefully grown plantings 

of choice varieties in the United States. 
New England’s Popular Gladiolus Farm 


SEABROOK NURSERIES 
Seabrook New Hampshire 
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LOAMAT 


Patent Applied Por 
Simplicity in Plant Growth 


LOAMAT TRANSPLANTING POTS, the 
ROOTS grow THROUGH, Light — Sterile — 
laexpensive — Encourages early growth. Plants 
remain in pots — save labor in transplanting. 
ROOT growth NEVER DISTURBED, no wilt- 
iag, invaluable for starting cuttings. 
Per 100 1-in. 2-in. 3-in. 4-in. 5-in. 6-in. 

.75¢ .90¢ $1.15 $1.50 $2.00 $2.70 
IMAMAT LOOSE for Flower and 
Vegetable Gardens, Seeding Flate and Potting 
Soil. Light — Ciean — Naturalistic — Fertile. 
BINDS ITSELF TO THE GROUND 
LOAMAT SHEET MULOH for Flower and 
Vegetable Gardens. Light—Clean—Naturalistic 
—Porous. 
HEAVY LOAMAT, a Base for Growing Grass. 
An Effective Indoor Decoration used extensively 
as a mat for flower displays and in horticultural 
exhibitions. 
Send $1.00 for trial lot of 100 3-inch Loamat 
pots, or 25c¢ for sample order. 

CIRCULAR and PRICES on request 


Paprex Fibre Company, Danvers, Mass. 








Thomas J. Grey Co. 


SEEDS, BULBS AND 
IMPLEMENTS 


THE VERY BEST ALWAYS 
Re-selected Strains in Seeds 


Improved Styles in Implements 
Catalogue upon Application 


16 South Market Street 
BOSTON - - MASS. 











WM. BORSCH & SON, Inc. 


BOX 211 MAPLEWOOD, OREGON 
; Each 
Gentiana Gentianella (Acaulis) ....$1.00 
Helleborus Niger (Xmas Rose) ..... 1.00 
” Orientalis Hybrids ...... 1.00 


Viola Moseley’s Perfection, large 
yellow, imported from England ... .50 
All large nursery-grown plants 
Six of a variety for price of five 





NOW READY — Fresh seed very choice 
Wrexham Delphiniums, 400 for 50c; 1,000, 
$1. Order now for October delivery, extra 
good, twice transplanted giant flowering 
pansy plants. 25 for $1.00. 


PAUL L. WARD, Hillsdale, Mich. 





Wanted to purchase a small nursery in New 
Hampshire or Vermont. Address H. W., 
Care of “‘Horticulture,’’ Boston, Mass. 





CACTUS BOWL 


Mexican Indian hand-painted bowl with 
three cacti, complete for indoor desert gar- 
den will be sent you for $1.00 postpaid. 


United CACTI Garden 
Rare Cacti and Succulents 
2773 Foothill Blvd. Oakland, Calif. 





10 beautiful cacti with bowl 
to plant $1.00 postpaid. 60 
varieties cacti seeds mixed, 
5 rare succulents, $1.00 postpaid. 


DESERT PLANT CO. 
Station A, Box 95 El Paso, Texas 


CACT 


10c., 





THREE PAMPHLETS 


Prepared by the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society, for sale at 
Horticultural Hall, Boston, as fol- 
lows: 


House Plants and How to 

Grow Them 

Rock Gardens and What to 

Grow in Them 

Grape Culture 

Sent postpaid on receipt of check 
or stamps 

















HORTICULTURE 


quantities than the roots were able to provide. All of this 
tended to cause the drying of the ends as noted this Spring. 

Another condition noted by the extension forester was that 
one side of a great many pine trees appeared as though they 
had been blasted by flames from a fire. The cause of this was 
high winds before the trees were awake from their Winter's 
sleep. The roots were still dormant and were unable to func- 
tion properly. All moisture was withdrawn from the limbs 
and they dried up and died. 

Fortunately, Nature will soon cover up the rusty spots. The 
dead needles will fall, new growth will take their place and 
only a few ends of the dead twigs will show. These will not 
be sufficient to cause alarm. A blasted tree will be longer in 
recovering, but already the new green growth has changed the 
appearance of many trees. Of course, dead branches will have 
to be pruned off. 

In order that this condition may not arise again, it is rec- 
ommended that the ornamental plantings be covered with 
pine boughs, straw, burlap or some similar protection from 
the winds of the ensuing Winters, and that water be applied 
to the roots very freely just before the ground is likely to 
freeze. 


Cutting Flowers for the House 


oo who are fond of garden flowers in the house 
should remember that they keep best when cut with a 
sharp knife. Scissors have a tendency to crush the tissues and 
a dull knife tears them so that water is not absorbed readily. 
If scissors are used in the garden, the stems should be cut again 
before the flowers go into their vases, a knife being used at 
this time. It is preferable to have a slanting cut, especially 
when flowers with large stems are being handled. The water 
in the vase should be deep enough to come well up to the 
flowers but the foliage should not rest in the water. Some 
gardeners make a practice of trimming the stems while they 


are held under water so that air cannot enter. 


The time to cut gladiolus blooms is when the third flower 


| has opened at the bottom of the spike. If the water is 


changed daily and the withered blooms removed, a week or 
ten days will often elapse before the last flower at the top of 
the spike unfolds. It is also a good plan to snip off the ends 
of the stem when the water is changed, and to keep the flow- 
ers in as cool a place as possible. The complaint is often heard 
that gladiolus spikes are too stiff for attractive vase arrange- 
ments but to some extent they can be given a more graceful 
curve if they are worked for some time with the hands. The 
primulinus hybrids are the most useful for indoor work 
because of the light, airy character of the flowers and the more 
graceful character of the spikes. 


Rehmannias in Northern Gardens 


EHMANNIA angulata is a very satisfactory plant. I 
planted seeds in the Spring of 1930. They germinated 
readily, and the plants were set in the garden when large 
enough, where they grew well, but did not bloom. I took 
up a few plants in the Fall, and kept them over Winter, with 
no attention beyond an occasional watering. Toward Spring 
they began to grow, and soon sent up flower stalks. My 
tallest stalk so far is 40 inches, slender, but so tough I hope 
it will not need staking. The behavior of these plants in the 
garden remains to be seen. Pink Perfection is considerably 
deeper in color than the type. They drop their flowers cleanly, 
but in the house are beloved of white flies, although as they 
were the only plants I have so afflicted, the flies did little 
harm. 
—NMrs. G. H. Caughey. 
Antrim, N. H. 
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Wanted: Head gardener, pea Scotch, 
If married, no children. Experienced in ajj 
branches of gardening and general upkeep 
of large private estate. Capable of handlin 

men in absence of superintendent. Highes 

credentials required. Splendid opportunity 
for a very capable man. Personal interview 
necessary. A. B. C., Care of “Horticulture,” 
Boston, Mass. 





Wanted: Young man, single, experienced 
with shrubs and capable of taking charge 
of general upkeep of a section of 600 acre 
private estate. Hard working and intelli. 
gent. Highest references required. Perma- 
nent if suitable. Apply A. 3. C., Care of 
“Horticulture,”’ Boston, Mass. 





Wanted: Single, Protestant man, for gar 
dening and care of cars. References re- 
quired. Box 561, Narragansett, R. I. 





POSITIONS WANTED 





SUPERINTENDENT 
Gardener and Farmer 
Scientific and practical knowledge. Early training 
England and Scotland. Experienced all landscape 
laying out new, remodeling old estate; making 
formal and flower gardens; also roads, lawns, 
hardy flower borders, removing and planting large 
and small trees, expert grower of choice fruit, 
flowers and vegetables under glass and outside, 
the growing of all farm crops, the proper care of 
cattle, poultry and other stock. Economical, honest 
and obliging. Thorough manager of help. Will 
go anywhere in charge of any size estate. High- 
class references; Scotch, aged 49; married, no 
children. 
P. O. Box 583, Mount Kisco, N. Y. 





Gardener: Could handle small estate, or 
assistant on large estate. Good chauffeur; 
85 years old, married, one child. Best o 
references. W. F., Care of “Horticulture,” 
Boston, Mass. 





Gardener, experienced in all branches of 
gardening and estate work, ony 
designing, glass and general farm an 
estate work. Competent to take full charge, 
A practical working manager. H. W. E., 
Care of “Horticulture,” Horticultural H: 
Boston, Mass. 





Greenhouse or Estate Work—Young man, 
single, graduate of the Stockbridge School 
of Agriculture at Massachusetts State Ool- 
lege. Three years’ experience with a lead- 
ing 6 greenhouse. Best of refer- 
ences, F. X. F., Care of “Horticulture,” 
Boston, Mass. 





Scotch gardener—42 years old, 25 years’ 
experience, all branches of estate work. 
Best of references. Married. Three children. 
K. J., Care of “Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 





SUPERINTENDENT 


Formerly a landscape man, familiar with 
naturalistic work, wild gardens, bird gart- 
dens, and all native material, as well as 
with formal layouts, and with alpine gar- 
dening. No greenhouse experience. Ameri- 
can, 37, can design and develop as well a8 
maintain an estate. R. E., Care of “Horti- 
culture,”’ Boston, Mass. 











Young American widower: Experienced 
in greenhouse work, flowers, vegetables, 
chickens, hogs. Best of references. L. 04 


Care of “Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 





Gardener desires position on an estate. 
Understands the growing of vegetables, 
shrubs and flowers. Greenhouse exper 
ence. Best of references. Address 8. W. 
Care of “Horticulture,” Horticultural Hall, 
Boston. 


—— 





Young woman, having graduated from 
Wellesley College this year, majoring 
botany, wishes position where she cal 
work directly with plants. Address Wel, 
Care of “Horticulture,”’ Boston, Mass. 


an 





Young American, single with several years’ 
experience in collegiate, private and com 
mercial greenhouses. Roses a specialty, 
is looking for a situation in the East, 
Address, Grower, Care of “Horticulture, 
Boston, Mass. 








Young woman graduate of Massachusetts 
State College ’31, four year course, sp& 
cializing in floriculture. Willing to st@ 
in any capacity in order to learn florist 
trade. Single, 23 years old. Address J. A. 
G., Care of “Horticulture,” Horticultu 
Hall, Boston. 








